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COPY OF A WAX HEAD AT 
LILLE 

CLE is one of the eight secondary 
cities of France whose seated statues 
adorn the Place 
de la Concorde at 
Paris. To-day the 
tide of arms surges 
this way and that 
across the old town, 
and its choice little 
art gallery, the Mu- 
see Wicar must 
weather the war 
period as best it may. 
A stop-over at Lille 
allows the traveller 
to salute two gems of 
Italian sculpture 
which were once the 
pride of M. Wicar' s 
heart, the clay bust of 
an infant boy attri- 
buted to Donatello, 
and an even more se- 
ductive head of a 
young girl in colored 
wax, which was long 
considered to be the 
handiwork of Ra- 
phael himself. 

Alexandre Dumas, 
who was a spirited 
lover of Roman and 
Italian antiquities, 
gave the wax maiden 

of Lille a wide celebrity as a creation of 
Raphael's, and this association has clung 
to it, unsubstantiated as it is by any con- 
vincing document. Later and closer 
critics have felt unable to accept so illus- 
trious an authorship; but the sixteenth 
century Italian origin of the Lille head is 




certain, and its ovoid shape, the sweetness 
of its facial expression, and its small, 
slant, juvenile eyes have the Umbrian 
savor of Perugino' s and Raphael' s saints. 
In short, this relic of 
the Renaissance 
lacks no charm which 
even so great a mas- 
ter' s hand could give. 
Fabriczy assigns the 
bust to the neighbor- 
hood of 1600. No 
other critic places it 
so late. 

But discussions of 
date must not blind 
us to artistic values. 
The mute lip of 
Wicar' s waxen waif 
bears a precious tes- 
timony against the 
doctrine that sculp- 
ture must be color- 
less to be fine. Ben- 
venuto Cellini, a 
good master, defends 
the older tradition in 
picturesque words. 
According to that 
Florentine of the 
Florentines, God 
himself made the 
birds of clay, and was 
therefore the first 
statuary artist. "And 
since he painted 
them too, we must have colored sculp- 
tures." (Elogio della scultura.) In point 
of fact, all traditional artistry, everywhere, 
has admitted substance, texture and color 
to a share in plastic values, which they 
intensify and enhance as light and shadow 
alone never can. Pure form is at best a 
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melody without harmony, or a rhyme 
set to no tune. 

All this was of course deader than 
Greek to the arid intellects of Hegel and 
of his following in the sphere of esthetics. 
It was one of Hegel' s paradoxes to declare 
the age of Phidias an age of moral and 
artistic decadence, because it loved gold 
and ivory images. Some of our public 
art collections still reflect Hegel's nega- 
tive position. Harsh assemblages of 
white plaster statues on box pedestals be- 
tween bare walls conform better with the 
Hegelian idea. In the classical gallery of 
one renowned foreign university, all the 
wooden pedestals are decorated in black 
and white to force the sepulchral note. 

White casts do scant justice to the 
character of originals possessing a pro- 
nounced quality of substance and color. 
In the spirit of this reflection the estab- 
lished habit of the Art Institute is to imi- 
tate the materials of its originals as nearly 
as possible. A white cast of the girl of 
Lille has now been colored to match the 
appearance of its distant original, with a 
colored picture to guide. 

A practiced hand, Miss Margaret Hit- 
tie, now a teacher of art at Spokane, 
Wash., did the painting and waxing. 
A wall of Tennessee marble behind the 
bust becomes it well; for colored sculp- 
tures require an element of luxury in 
their environment. 

A. E. 

COPTIC TEXTILES 

A GROUP of fragments from Coptic 
sepulchers has just been added by 
^ Mr. Martin A. Ryerson to the 
textile collection. These specimens date 
from the first to the tenth centuries, and 
are of the Egypto-Roman. Coptic and 
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